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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON 
DAY CARE AND EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS 


Prepared by the Office of Education and 
The Children's Bureau 
Washington, D. C, 


Programs During Previous Emergencies 


During the last 20 years two national crises have been responsi- 
ble for bringing into existence special emergency programs for children, 
First, during the depression years of the 30's, nursery schools for 
children of needy or unemployed parents were established under the WPA 
to give work to unemployed adults. Secondly, when war preparations re- 
quired the help of women to fill manpower shortages, government helped 
to finance day care centers and extended school programs, so that child- 


‘ren could have adequate care while their parents aided the war effort. 
‘The nursery schools of the WPA program became a nucleus for the new 


Federal program for children of war workers and their programs were ad- 
justed to include school-age children as well. 


Recognition of the need for a program to protect children in war 
areas was evidenced in July 1942 when a sum of $400,000, from the "Presi- 
dent's Emergency Fund" was granted to the Office of Education and the 
Children's Bureau for the promotion and coordination of programs for the 
care of children of working mothers. These funds were used to survey 
need and plan for day care and extended school activities on the State 
and local levels and stimulate community expansion of programs. 


Failing to obtain necessary legislation to meet the needs revealed 
by the surveys, funds from this source were discontinued on June 30, 1943. 


In August 1942 a liberal interpretation of the Lanham Act, de- 
signed primarily to provide for construction in war impacted areas, was 
obtained by the Federal Works Agency which made it possible for that 
agency to allot funds to wartime child-care centers, The program was 


administered by the Federal Works Agency through direct grants to local 
‘commmnities, States having little, if any, jurisdiction over the plans and 


operation of the services. There was, however, certification by the Office 
of Education and the Children's Bureau with respect to war necessity and 
program standards, 


The peak utilization of this program was reached in July 1941, 
when 3,102 units were in operation with an enrollment of 129,357 children 
and an average daily attendance of 109,202, The number of pre-school 
children enrolled in nursery schools was approximately 30% higher than 
the number of school-age children attending centers. The trend from mid- 
summer 1944 on, was downward although both April and May 1945 showed en- 
rollments of 110,000. When the war ended (August 1945) centers closed out 
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Day Care and Extended School Services (Contimied) 


gradually at first, then more rapidly to March 1946, when Federal funds 
were withdrawn. | 


During the entire period of the Lanham Act program, a total of 
$51,922,977 of Federal funds was allotted to 820 projects in 47 States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. This supplemented $26,008,389 
in local contributions, making a total of $77,931,366 for this program as 
of May 31, 1946. Federal funds amounted to 66% of the total spent. States 
varied in meeting the costs of their programs with one State using up to 
80.2% and another as little as 47,84 Federal funds. 


Under the Lanham Act program Federal funds went to all States ex- 
cept New Mexico, where no application was ever submitted. Several States, 
such as Delaware, Maine, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, West 
Virginia and Wyoming had only a few projects; while other States with high- 
ly concentrated war-industrial activities, such as Washington, Ohio, New 
York, Michigan, Illinois and Georgia each had 20 or more projects. California 
had the largest program with 95 projects operating in August 1945. 


Present Status of Prorrams 


Even though public day-care programs for children no longer reccive 
Federal financial assistance, strong citizen interest has been registered 
in many places concerning the continuing need for day care services. WNumer- 
ous reports and studies made in various communities on the subject of day 
care indicate an increasing awareness of the need for this service. There 
is also evidence of continuing need in census figures which show that } 1/3 
million women workers had children under 18 years at the latest report, 
and of these almost 1 2/3 million had children under 6 years of age. 


However, since the withdrawal on February 28, 1946, of Federal funds 
for day care under the Lanham Act, the number of day care centers recciv- 
ing support through public funds has decreased each year. At the present 
time, there are only three States, California, Washington and Massachusetts, 
where State financial aid is available. These funds are available through 
State Boards of Education. In New York State, funds have been available 
for several years through the State Youth Commission for the maintenance 
of day care centers in migrant labor camps. In a few scattered cities, 
local public funds are available for day care. 


In addition to the public day care facilities there are many day care 
centers operated under voluntary agency auspices and hundreds of private day 
care centers operated for profit. 


CALIFORNIA 
California is the only State that still has an extensive program, 
having an average enrollment of 12,486 children for the riscal year 190-50, 


Of this enrollment 5,490 were in pre-school centers, 3,U57 in school age 
centers and 3,939 in combination centers giving care to both pre-sciiool and 
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school age children. During the three years Senin 1946 to March 1949 
es many as 64,832 families and 77,917 children made use of the Child Care 
Centers. In 1950, the California State Legislature approved continuation of 
the Child Care Centers through February 15, 1951. 


The State of California has financed the Child Care Center program 
since March 1, 1946. An appropriation of $5,848,500 was made by the State 
Legislature to administer the. program for the year July 1, 1949 -- June 
30, 1950. The annual cost per child per year for 1948-49 was $735.07 for 
nursery care and $395.65 for extended day care. The estimated anmeal cost 
per child for the year 1949-50, (based on unaudited figures) was $734.19 for 
nursery care and $400.65 for extended day care. 


The coniok of the cost per child per year for 1947-48 met by parents! 
fees and other income was $213.28 for nursery care and $164.76 for extended 
day eare,. 


The schedule of fees charged parents is uniform throughout the State. 
In July 1947 the California State Legislature provided for a sliding scale 
of fees, making the Centers available first to those with the greatest fi- 
nancial need, A weekly. fee schedule for parents was activated on July 5, 1948, 
and was later amended July 1, 1950. 


_ Further information on the California Program may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Mr. J. R. Weber, Supervisor, Child Care Centers, State Department of 
Education, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts! law (Extended School Serivces Act, Chapter 165, Laws 
of 1946) authorizes operation of child-care centers on a continuing basis for 
children 3 to 14 years of age when the local school committee in-a city or 
town decides there is need for such a program. 


The State Department of Education has overall responsibility includ- 
ing the development of standards (in cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Health). The community center.is under the administration of the 
local school department and is supervised by the clementary school supervisor. 
The educational requirements for teachers are similar to those for other 
teachers in the school system. 


According to the latest report from Massachusetts only four centers 
are operating with State funds, three in Holyoke and one in Leominster, Child- 
ren cared for in the centers incl lude a nursery age group in attendance all 
day; a kindergarten age group, attending kindergarten in the morning and 
the center-in the afternoon; and children up to 14 years who have lunch pro- 
vided by the center. 


The law limits the centers to children of mothers who are employed, 
and whose employment is determined by the school committee of the town to be 
essential to the welfare of their families. 
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Day Care and Extended School Services (Concluded) 


Although there is no limit to the number of such centers in a 
community, the maximum reimbursement per center for children of pre-school 
age if $2 ,500 and the maximum annual reimbursement to any one town or city 
is $15,000. This is in itself limiting because it would allow reimburse- 
ment for only six centers at $2,500 each. 


; The local city or town must appropriate the initial funds for the 
operation of the program. Then the State may reimburse municipalities up to 
40 percent of the cost of salaries of personnel engaged in the program. 


The working mother pays a weekly fee, the law specifying that parents 
shall pay at a weekly rate not exceeding $4.00 a week per child and in the 
case of the preschool child not less than $3.00 a week per child. 


Information regarding the Massachusetts program may be obtained 
from Miss Mary K,. Prendergast, Assistant Supervisor in Education, Massachus- 
etts Department of Education, 200 Newbury Strect, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington has a law (Wash. Rev. Stat. Sec. 5190-1) authorizing 
schools to operate nursery schools on a permanent basis. Until July 1, 
1948, these full-day nursery schools were operated throughout the State by 
local school districts, and operation was made possible through a $250,000 
appropriation for the 1947-49 biennium. The State Department of Public 
Instruction allocated the money to the school districts for operation of 
the centers. State funds were exhausted as of July 1, 1948, at which time 
the State terminated its allocations. 


In 1947 the average daily attendance was 1,400 and in 1948 it was 
7168. This decrease was undoubtedly due to the closing of some centers 
after the withdrawal of State funds. 


After State funds were discontinued, various communities adopted 
other plans of operation. Some of the centers continued and others closed. 
In Tacoma, the centers were placed under the supervision of the Tacoma 
Day Nursery with an allocation from the Community Chest and with increased 
payments from parents, In Seattle, the parents also paid a larger fee to 
keep the centers in operation. With.the limitation of funds available for 
operation and the need for day care centers continuing, many commercial 
day nurseries developed in the State. 


In 1949 the Legislature again appropriated $250,000 for the support 
of nursery schools for a two year period. From this aporopriation the 
State contributes 75 cents per child per day. The all day care type of 
nursery school in Washington costs slightly less than $2.00 per child per 
day to operate. A parent's fee of $1.25 or $1.50 per child per day is 
charged by local school districts. 


Information about the school program in Washington may be obtained 
from Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington. 
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NURSERY EDUCATOR QUESTIONS 'CO-OPS! 


Damage to Mother and Child is Seen in Combining Roles of Parent and Teacher 
Quoted with permission from a review in the New York Times 


DOROTHY BARCLAY 


The cooperative nursery school, hailed by many in the child 
education field as an excellent example of how parents and teachers can 
work together for youngsters, has come up for critical appraisal by 
Mrs. Katherine H. Read, supervisor of the nursery schools and Professor of 
Child Development at Oregon State College. 


The Winter Issue 1952 of THE BULLETIN of the National Association 
for Nursery Education carries Mrs, Read's questioning article, "What About 
Cooperative Nursery Schools?". Those nursery schools that refuse to 
recognize their special problems and obligations become only "a short-cut 
attempt to get the values which have been demonstrated in a regular nursery 
school," she holds, 


Mrs. Read refers to schools in which parents take an active 
part as teachers. There are about forty cooperatives in this city but 
many are cooperative only with regard to financial investment. Those 
others where parents help out are directed by professional workers and 
have some professional staff members. 


Although such schools are popular throughout the country, their 
mortality rate is high in New York. Many groups have become discouraged 
here because of the high standards set by various city departments, high 
rents and the difficulty of getting proper quarters. 


Subtle Dangers Seen 


Those that are in operation, however, may face more subtle 
dangers, Mrs. Read implies. Because there are so few real nursery schools 
and because good ones are expensive, many parents, she agrees are turning 
to cooperatives because not only do they cost less but also mothers have 
the chance to learn more about children by participating in the program. 


But, Mrs, Read asks, are the staffs fully aware of the differ- 
ences between cooperatives and schools which are fully professionally 
staffed and are they aware of the problems that exist because of these 
differences? Does the school really make participation a learning ex- 
perience for parents? 


The relationship between a mother and her child influences 
his personality development perhaps more than any other single factor. 
Psychologists recognize the problem created when a child mst share his 
mother with a new brother or sister. 
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Nursery Educator Questions 'Co-Ops! (Continued) 


"But in the cooperative nursery school," Mrs. Read declares, 
"the child is called on to share his mother with a whole group of rivals! 
When a mother participates in a cooperative school, she adds the role 
of teacher to that of mother, How many mothers can handle this double 
role well?" 


To play the role of a mother and a teacher simultaneously 
requires insight and understanding, Mrs. Read points out. 


"If it can be done at all, it will only be done well with a 
background of training and previous experiences plus a sound personal 
adjustment," she says. "To be thrust into such a complex role with only 
superficial preparation may not only be confusing but damaging to the 
quality of the parent-child relationship. The mother and child who 
are most in need of help are likely to be the most damaged." 


Mrs. Read questions whether many young children today are 
sufficiently secure to be able to share their mothers with a group of 
other children, and if many mothers are sufficiently secure as parents 
to be able to give necessary support to their own child and at the same 
time meet the needs of a group of children, 
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NUTRITION IN A NURSERY SCHOOL 


Miriam'E. Lowenberg, Ph.D. 
Nutritional Supervisor 
Rochester Child Health Institute 


In these days of emphasis on the emotional development of children, 
the physical growth and development of the same children seem at times to 
be forgotten, It is not difficult to understand why this is true. Yet some 
of us must continue to plead for the consideration of the understanding of 
the total development of the child. Those of us who are interested in 
nutrition are especially anxious that children will have the foods neces- 
sary for optimum physical development, 


Many nursery schools operate for only two or three hour sessions 
either from financial necessity or because longer sessions are considered 
too tiring for the children. These nursery schools are not organized to 
serve meals; many of them do, however, serve mid-session fruit juice. In 
such nursery schools teachers have contacts with the eating habits of their 
children only as parents ask for help in problems encountered at meals at 
home. Because these teachers lack the opportunity to observe the children 
in an eating situation advice must be given on a theoretical basis, 


Many nursery schools or day nurseries which do serve a noon meal 
entrust menu planning and the entire job of food preparation to the cook, 
Or, as is often true, an already overburdened teacher must give some super- 
vision to the problem of feeding the children. Such situations as these 
mean that much of the opportunity to study the food habits of the children 
and to offer expert guidance in helping children to grow into adequacy in 
the eating situation are lost. 


All children eat every day. At least all children should have good 
food each day if their bodies are to grow according to their potentialities. 
Children do not learn to eat an adequate diet in a happy fashion without 
adult guidance, If we believe that this is true we must consider giving help 
in the area of eating in any child guidance program. In situations where the 
service of food in a school is impractical or even impossible some plans to 
counsel parents should be made. 


Those of us vitally interested in the nutrition of children believe 
that the meal service in a school should have the supervision of a trained 
nutritionist, It is highly desirable that the nutritionist on a teaching 
staff be well trained in child psychology and well versed in child growth 
and development. She also should have real understanding of what food means 
to a child, 


What can a trained nutritionist offer to a nursery school or a day 
nursery? 


First, she can help the teaching staff set up a desirable program 
for the service of food. A nutritionist and the supervising teacher can 
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Nutrition in a Nursery School, (Continued) 


plan routines cooperatively so that children have food when they are hungry 
and ready to eat. A nutritionist who understands food service management 
can be helpful to an untrained cook even in such an area as time management 
for food preparation. 


Second, the planning of desirable menus for young children involves 
understanding the stage of development of each child in each age group. How 
shall new and strange foods be introduced? Children have their preferences 
of food combinations. A nutritionist who has observed first-hand how children 
react to certain food combinations will avoid disastrous meal situations by 
planning her menus wisely. 


May I illustrate? Diced beef, diced carrots and buttered peas may 
make up a nutritious meal for young children. The problem of children cut- 
ting up the food has been handled. Yet experience in watching children eat 
tells me that there are too many small pieces on this plate. Mashed potatoes 
substituted for the carrots would simplify the eating situation for young 
children. Green lima beans and stewed tomatoes make a good combination; 
whereas green lima beans and frozen squash (both vegetables are only fairly 
popular) would not go over well in most groups of young children. The trained 
nutritionist will have a feeling for what I like to think of as the "topography" 
of the plate. Stewed tomatoes served in a ramekin placed on the plate are 
easily managed by most children, I often have seen an adult spoon tomatoes 
onto the child's plate, These tomatoes not only run into other foods, they 
also present other untold problems for tiny clumsy fingers. Placing the 
remakin beside the plate also complicates the meal situation for a child. 

The wise nutritionist can plan menus which give the teacher a chance to have 
happy meals. Often the differences in the menu are small ones which only 
someone who understands food preparation and who knows children can predict. 
I have observed troubled teachers whose life could have been made much more 
pleasant by menus planned by a trained and skillful nutritionist. 


Third, because she understands food composition the trained nutri- 
tionist can manage to include the needed protein, vitamins and minerals in 
foods which children like. When liver is unpopular she omits it and makes 
adequate substitutions, 


Fourth, the well trained nutritionist can serve food which has 
been prepared so that the food nutrients have not been lost. She knows how 
to steam vegetables, to cook potatoes in the skin and to prepare them so 
children will like them and to save the ascorbic acid when she needs to watch 
carefully for this nutrient as we did during World War II when "blue ration 
points" were scarce. 


The trained mutritionist often can save her own salary in a large 
school because she understands how to buy food wisely, how to store, cook 
and serve it to prevent waste. During 1951 when food is more costly than it 
has ever been it is easy to throw dollars out of the window through waste- 
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ful food practices, A nutritionist who understands how to prepare pork 
liver so children will like it does not need to spend twice as much for 
beef liver or even three times as much for calves! liver. She will also 
know how to use the cheaper vegetables and fruits and where she can safely 
use cheap cereal extenders in meals, If eggs are costly she will know 

how to use molasses in her food preparation to put in the iron she knows 
the children need, 


The knowledge of food composition, of food preparation and of 
what foods children like is needed to feed children adequately and happily 
in a school group. 
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MINUTES 
National Association for Nursery Education 
Business Meeting - Mar. 9, 1951 
Hotel Commodore - New York City 
by Edith Sunderlin 


Meeting was called to order by the president, Frances Horwich, who 
introduced the board members who were present. 


The president reported that there were 1189 paid up memberships, 331 
student members. Out of 300 members not paid up on Feb. 28th, 107 have 
now been paid. Helen Dawe has been placed in charge of student member- 
ship. A thumbnail sketch of difficulties involved in operating a head- 
Quarters with limited staff was given, but emphasis was placed on the 
fact that they do not interfere with the main goal of the association to 
work for what is good for children and their families, Appeal for funds 
for conference at last evening's mecting brovght $279.35. 


Treasurer's report was made (sec minutes of Governing Board). It 
was moved by Helen Dawe, seconded by Louise Millcr that the report be 
accepted. Motion carried. 


The president stated that our publications were additional assets 
and introduced the Chairman of Publications Committee, Evelyn Beyer. 
Evelyn reported five new pamphlets, two in press and three in the making. 
Report was made of suggestions for publications considering plans for a 
pamphlet on new buildings. Attention was called to the printed list and 
the display of pamphlets. 


It was moved by Russell Smart and seconded by Christine Heinig that 
the report on publications be accepted. Motion was carried. 


It was announced that the next conference would be held in Minneapo- 
lis in November, 1952. 


Russell Smart was called upon to present the resolutions from the 
Governing Board. (See Board Meeting Minutes.) 


It was moved by James Hymes, seconded by Theresa Mahler that Resolu- 
tion No. 1 be adopted. Motion carried. 


It was moved by Russell Smart, seconded by Miss Lydden that Resolu- 
tion No. 2 be adopted, Motion carried. 


It was moved by Russell Smart and seconded by Eleanor Reich that 
Resolution No. 3 be adopted. 


Winifred Moore spoke to the point of distinguishing day care from 
group care and expressed desire to list agencies. 


It was moved by Ruth Andrus and seconded by Mary Alice Mallum that 
child care be changed to group day care. Motion carried. 


It was moved by Ruth Andrus and seconded by Winifred Moore that 
agencies be listed as follows "social welfare, health, mental health and 
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all other agencies dealing with children and their families." Motion carried, 


It was moved by Millie Almy and seconded by Mr. Nolte that resolu- 
tion be changed to read "and are primarily the responsibility of educators." 
Motion carried, 


It was ‘moved by Ruth Andrus and seconded by Mary Alice Mallum that 
the Resolution No. 3 be approved as amended. Motion carried. (See pages 
13 & 14 of this issue of THR BULLETIN, ) 


Ruth Andrus expressed the belief that resolutions were of little 
value unless accompanied by plans for action. 


Helen Dawe asked if it would be appropriate to present them to legis- 
lators. 


Christine Heinig presented resolutions developed in one of discussion 
groups. (See page 18 of this issue of THE BULLETIN, ) 


Cornelia Goldsmith also had resolution to offer. 


Judity Cauman brought out the fact that conference resolutions and 
association resolutions were different. 


It was moved by Theo Reeves and seconded by Marguerite Burnham that 
the president appoint a committee to collect, sort and classify resolutions 
from the discussion groups. Motion carried. 


It was moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn. Motion carried. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE NANE GOVERNING BOARD AND MEMBERSHTP 
at Business Meeting - March 9, 1951 


I. The NANE on the basis of more than 30 years of study and demonstration 
of good educetion for young children, reaffirms its belief in these 
values of nursery cducation for children and their families: 


A - Nursery schools meeting professional standards reinforce and strengthen 
family life through their programs of cooperation and education of 
parents. 


B - Such nursery schools offer environmental advantages for child growth 
which are no longer generally provided in our culture today. 


C - The educational program of such nursery schools in itself is of value 
in the total development of young children. 


We believe so thoroughly in the values of this program that we endorse 
the proposition most recently expressed at the Mis-Century White House 
Confexence that Bourds of Education be encouraged to forvard to 
assuming the responsibility for providing facilities for these services 

' for all children whose parents wish to avail themselves of these opportun- 
ities for their children. | 
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II, 


The NANE reaffirms its stand in support of federal aid to tax 
supported elementary and secondary public schools on a basis which 
safeguards state control of education. 


The NANE recognizes that today's conditions create the need for 
continuing programs of group care of young children; it recognizes 
that the world situation has intensified this continuing need; it 
realizes that such programs are educational and therefore are pri- 
marily the responsibility of educators: 


For these reasons the NANE urges: 


A. That Federal funds be made available for an expansion of group day 
care. 


B. That such funds be channeled through the existing educational agencies 
at the federal, state and local levels. 


C. That educators work in the closest cooperation, at all levels, with 
social welfare, health, mental health, and all other agencies deal- 
ing with children and their families. 
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WHAT IS SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT? 
Written Anonymously by an NANE Mother | 


Recently my first child entered nursery school and as.a result I 
have developed a new respect for the meaning of haat word "adjustment", 


"He is making a very slow adjustment" - was the verdict of the 
school people, It was true - the days were long and torturous for the child. 
He begged me to stay with him and believing it a necessary step toward launch- 
ing a happy school career I planned to be in evidence. After three or four 
days of feeling "in the way" one of the supervisors greeted me one morning 
"Oh, you're still here{" The following day I was asked to go and did. 


No one, directly responsible for the child, had asked a word about 
him. Information gained as to health, home background, etc., had passed 
through the channels of psychologist, nurse and other agency advisors. It 
seemed odd,for the teacher was a fine, sensitive, able person. She was mature 
in manner - the kind who inspired confidence because of her understanding of 
children. I should have welcomed an invitation for a conference but apparent- 
ly it was not an accepted school practice. 


Days passed and my child came home crying - eager to get in the door 
and close it after him. He had slept dry during his nap for months - but 
wetting started, He began chewing his fingers and picking his nose - never 
before had he shown those characteristics of nervous tension. 


Bed-time conversations became a clearing house for the frustrations 
of the day. It was then that he raised questions. - 


"Why do we have to go down that dark etaizway when we go outdoors 
to play? I can't see a thing." 


"Why does Albert stick his fingers in all the desserts? He knows 
. the children won't eat them when he does that." 


"My towel is always wet and somebody has used it. Who would do that?" 
"Why do they always run into me and push me down in rhythms?" 


"I can't paint at school like I can here at home. They all come around 
and say, ‘What are you making? That's dumb - no good.'” 


"I can't reach the door knobs and lots of times no one hears me call- 
ing and knocking. I hate to stand in the dark hall all alone.” 


"Why does Sammy say 'I'1l help you get the big bike when we go out 
to play. If Tony hits you I'll fight for you. He's bad and I can hit him 
harder than you can. I'm the best fighter.'" 


Long conversations followed and I groped my way toward an understand- 
ing of the child and his dilemma. Almost the only remarks ever made about 
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What Is School Adjustment? (Continued) 


him at school were in reference to his sensitive nature and his slow 
adjustment, I was attempting to play a helpful role in the matter of 
adjustment by clearing up the problems of each day before he dropped 
off to sleep. Many evenings developed into sessions of an hour or more. 
During this time my concepts of the word "adjustment" were challenged, 
changed and enlarged. One day I sought the dictionary meaning. Here 
were three definitions which inspired interest: 
Adjustment: 
1. The act of adapting to a given purpose 
2. Orderly relation of parts or elements 
3. A process of fitting individuals or collective patterns of 
activity to other such patterns with awareness or purpose- 
fulness, 


Two problems were posed for my solution: 


(1) "What was the purpose of the school to which I sent my child?" 


(2) "Was I asking him to adjust to a situation which was not well 
defined in the minds of the school staff?" 


Quietly I searched for answers in the school and in the culture 
pattern of the commnity. Some comforting discoveries were made. We had 
moved to a crowded city area from a small town, The dark stairways of 
the school were familiar to the majority of the children - I learned this 
when I took my child to play in the homes of neighborhood children. 


Most of the families lived in small apartments - children - 
found it necessary to fight for position. The ones with strongest bodies 
and loudest voices assumed leadership and set the pace. They were ac- 
customed to being tagged "good" or "bad" by their elders and they were 
quick to evaluate their contemporaries accordingly. They needed opportun- 
ity to release emotional tensions and they did so during rhythms and on 
the playground. They had no respect for the privacy of others for it was a 
privilege they had never enjoyed. Quiet absorption in painting a picture 
was impossible and the child who had experienced gentle consideration in 
the home had no place in such a group. 


These children needed excitement and adventure. They gained 
their satisfactions from tormenting the fruit vendor's horse and ransack- 
ing the milk man's truck while he made his deliveries. So many of the 
children escaped periodically to the roof of the school building endanger- 
ing their lives and making necessary the door knobs which had been placed 
high above the reach of young children, 


Facts such as these accumulated as I attempted to answer the 
inevitable bedtime queries. The purposes of the school may have been 
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vague and confused in the minds of staff members but one thing was fairly 
certain - most of the children were having a more constructive life at 
school than would have been possible during a day at home, 


I returned to the definitions and, with some degree of confidence, 
decided that I didn't want my child to adapt himself to such a given 
purpose. I was sure that he would never become an orderly element in re- 
lation to the other parts. I wouldn't want it if it were possible. In 
short I came to the conclusion that I would not be satisfied if my boy could 
adjust to that one particular situation. 


What was it, then, I wanted for him? And how was I to find it? 


Visits to many schools followed, and repeatedly the question was 
raised "What is the purpose of this school?” As a result the child is 
now in one to which I hope he makes a good adjustment. The chances are 
strongly favorable for it is the kind of school that can and does do some 
of the adjusting to meet the needs of children, It is far from the clang- 
ing pressures of the city; it is restful, homelike and friendly. 


After only three weeks attendance he is definitely identified 
with the group. He brings home ideas and things to do. He repeats con- 
versations and discussions which never happened in the former school be- 
cause discussion was impossible where no one listened. He takes books and 
belongings to share with the group - he was cautious last year lest his 
possessions be broken or appropriated by his classmates. The bedtime con- 
versations now are expressions of anticipation of tomorrow. 


He continues to be suspicious of rhythms and he is fearful of 
a locked door. He expresses a dislike for clean-up time because last year 
he was caught in a bombardment of flying blocks and general “rough-housing.” 
With time and wise guidance the rough spots will disappear. 


There is a feeling of direction in the present group, a feeling 
that children and teachers together know where they are going. Standerds 
and expectations are high but not too high. The common courtesies of gracious 
living are observed and there is omphasis upon consideration of others. 
Children feel a sense of responsibility to the group. 


The spirit of the school inspires me to want to be a better mother 
and I count that an essential element of "adjustment" - for I see adjust- 
ment now as a four-way pull. As the child makes favorable adaptations 
away from home he is constantly in the process of becoming a different 
person. As he changes I must change. The teachers change and so does the 
school, or group, with the arrival of each new individual. Teachers, parents, 
child and group are the elements concerned in adjustment and it is the order- 
ly relationship of these parts which I see in action in the present situation. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT "HOW TO WIN AND LOSE LEGISLATION" SESSION 


NANE Convention, New York, March 1951 


Whereas 

Secondary education, @ remarkable achievement without precedent 
anywhere in the world, did not await an adequately supported element- 
ary program and 


Whereas 


Had such a policy been obtained a secondary program would still 
be far off and 


Whereas 
We accordingly hold that to defer extension of educational opportun- 

ities to lower age levels including the three year olds until both the 

elementary and secondary programs are adequately supported is unsound 


Therefore be it resolved 

That legislation be enacted to provide funds for the development 
of an educational program for children at the lower age levels includ- 
ing the three year olds. 


Whereas 
Considerable programs of elementary school construction are underway 
throughout the country and 


Whereas 
Such programs have not to date included proper facilities for the 
education of young children 


Therefore be it resolved 
That NANE reiterates its conviction that in these programs of 

new construction, facilities be provided for children of nursery school 


Note: A tape recording was made of the "Interview With a Legislator” 
session, This recording will be edited and made available to NANE 
members. Address communications to Miss Christine Heinig, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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THE JACK AND JILL NURSERY SCHOOL 
Cedar Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Nell Warren 
Supervisor and Teacher of Pre-school Deaf Children 


A Report of a Study of Assimilation of Deaf Children with Hearing 
Children in a Summer Nursery School. 


For six weeks, seven non-hearing children were enrolled in my 
group of: normal children ranging from two and one-half to five years of 
ALC 


During the first day, the deaf children responded to the new 
situation very much as do all children on the first day at school. During 
the first week the former group usually played with their own group and 
showed very little interest in the other children but were quick to defend 
and help each other whenever they felt that one of the other group was tak- 
ing advantage. We thought this natural, because the non-hearing children 
knew each other while the hearing children were strangers to them. Partly 
because we wished to carefully observe the reactions of each group we 
teachers made no comment to the hearing children concerning the aural limit- 
ations of the others. 


As days passed there was more intermingling of the two groups and 
| the newcomers gradually joined in the group activities quite naturally, 
selecting those of their own age. In their activities and routine they 
shared toys and took turns in both indoor and outdoor activities. Several 
of the hearing children seemed to sense a distinction, They were thoughtful 
and helpful in their actions, but they made no comments. 


During the various activities, one could hardly notice the non-hearing 
children were different because they had become keen observers and worked 

| well with the others as soon as they knew the routine. If we introduced 

& game or activity, we chose hearing children first as demonstrators. 

Pleasing results in rhythms with the piano and with victrola records were 

achieved. Unusual results were accomplished with the rhythm band instru- 

ments and piano both in groups or individually. 


At story time we found it best to separate the children, because it 
was too difficult to hold the interest of the non-hearing children in the 
same manner as is true of the others. However, when by themselves in their 
own little group they had happy times with storics through pictures. 


The non-hearing children seemed to respond and fit in with ease. They 
were on a level in every respect with the hearing group and had no difficulty 
in keeping abreast in every way. Not until the sixth week did we feel an 
explanation was necessary for our hearing children. 


All in all, we teachers were very grateful to have the opportun- 
ity to work with the mixed group and felt that we profited by the experience. 
We feel that one of the best lessons for us as grownups proved the fact that 

one doesn't have to have too much voice to get the best results from children 
and to teach them to progress and to play happily together. 


HEH HEE 
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THE FUTURE OF NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Helen Heffernan 
California State Department of Education 


The first half of the twentieth century has been marked by great- 
er advantage in the field of psychological knowledge than any other science. 
Application of the laws of physics and chemistry to the production of the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb may have captured the popular imagination 
because of their potential of destruction and death on a scale never before 
envisioned. But the principles of nuclear fission and high explosives were 
long known to the physical scientist; it remained only for the twentieth 


—, to make new and more devastating application of established scientific 
MW » 


To be sure, psychology itself is not a new science. Man has always 
been interested in himself and his own behavior. The Greeks studied in this 
field as early as the tenth century B.C. By the sixth or fifth century B.C., 
the study of man and his behavior became a part of Greek natural philosophy. 
The earliest writings, literary and otherwise, are full of references to 


human motives, Aristotle's writings contain certain principles of human 
conduct which are valid today. 


In the sixteenth century, Rudolph Goeckel (1590) used the word - 
psychology for the first time. It was a compound of the words psyche 
meaning "soul" and logos which means "talk about" or "science of". The 
psychologist of early times was obliged to use observational and intuitive 
methods because of his lack of experimental equipment. 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, psychologists began to 
make stremous efforts to divorce their investigations from philosophy. 
Psychology then emerged as the planned and organized study of behavior by 
a method which is appropriate to the type studied and with the particular 
aim of prediction. The study of human behavior enables us to understand the 
actions and motives of our fellow man so that we will be better equipped to 
meet the problems which face us in our daily relations with others. 


In the past half century, psychology has become in all essential 
aspects a science using the experimental method, controlling variables, 
checking and rechecking findings, and stating the results in objective terms, 


Much of the careful research of the past half century has been de- 
voted to the study of infancy and early childhood, thus is relatively recent. 
Philosophers and theologians may have given verbal acquiescence to the idea, 
but this acceptance has not permeated popular understanding in such a way that 
people, by and large, consider it an urgent directive to action. We need not 
look far to substantiate this statement. In California, we are spending 
about as much on the education of 400,000 secondary school pupils as we are 
spending on the education of 1,200,000 elementary school pupils - 3 times as 
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many. We are developing many regional junior colleges - we now have more 
than 50 such institutions, the largest number in any state in the United 
States. We are establishing new regional four-year state colleges - such 
institutions have been established in Long Beach, Los Angeles, and Sacramento 
during the past two or three years. The University of California has been 
‘authorized to establish a new liberal arts college at Riverside. All state 
colleges have been authorized to develop a fifth year program leading to the 
master's degree, 


All of this development and expansion at the collegiate level is 
desirable and necessary in a state in which population has increased 50 per 
cent in the past decade. A review of the facts does not imply criticism. 
What has happened in California points to the public esteem in which higher 
education is held. Parents everywhere are willing to make any sacrifice nec- 
essary to provide their children with an opportunity for a college education. 
Citizens generally value higher education to prepare leaders in fields of 
business, politics, and the professions. 


A great social lag exists between what is now known about the 
significance of the early years of life and public recognition of the need 
for institutional service to young children in our society. Many years of 
conscientious effort by individuals and organizations were needed to make 
kindergarten education an integral part of the public school system of Cali- 
fornia supported on the same basis as the elementary school. Perhaps it 
would be more wholesome and optimistic to say that at long last, state- 

- gupported public education has been extended downward to include children 
four-and-a-half years of age. This is a notable gain. Parenthetically, it 
should be said, that there are persons at work, even within the teaching pro- 
fession, who believe four-and-a-half is too young for school entrance. With- 
in our own profession, we have many persons who either do not know or who 
repudiate the findings of research. As a matter of fact, members of the 
teaching profession are notorious in their repudiation of the findings of 
painstaking research if it doesn't happen to be in line with their practice 
and their unproved beliefs. A reasonable analogy would be a doctor who says: 
"I know they say there is something in this penicillin that prevents fatal 
results in cases of pneumonia, but I have been practicing medicine for 25 years 
and the old mustard plaster is good enough for me." Our response would be 
an emphatic, "Why you old fogy! I'11 see that you don't practice on me.” 
Parallel unsound pronouncements from a member of the teaching profession are 
frequently accepted with vociferous approval, or, among the more enlightened, 
with courteous silence. 


All of which leads us to certain conclusions. First, it is un= 
realistic to believe that educational opportunity will be extended downward 
for all children in the immediate future. Tremendously increased enrollment 
in elementary schools, shortage of buildings, shortage of qualified teaching 
personnel are characteristic conditions in nearly every school district in 
the State of California. The grim foreshadowings of a third World War occupies 
the focus of attention by everyone. To advocate immediate extension of educa- 
tional opportunity downward for all children would render the advocate an 
object of ridicule to hard-headed school administrators. We have, however, an 
unequivocal support of the principle in this statement appearing on page 41 
of A FRAMEWORK FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA under the heading, Extension 


The Future of Nursery Schools in California (Continued) 


of Educational Opportunity. 


Services have been extended upward to include the 
junior college and to serve adults and downward to kindergarten, 
Now we are faced with an increasing problem of providing ser- 
vices for still younger children. Knowing well the vital impor- 
tance of early childhood in the development and adjustment of 
the human personality, we recognize that the schools must pro- 
vide whatever experiences and guidance are needed. Working 
parents, inadequate housing, and small families are making it 
impossible for many children to grow up under the most favorable 
conditions. 

How can noncompulsory public school service be provided 
for children below kindergarten age whose parents wish this 
advantage? 


Our second conclusion is the need for a far-reaching educational 
campaign to acquaint the public with the aims and purposes of education for 
young children. These purposes are too well known by leaders in nursery 
school education to require elaboration. What is needed is a systematic 
program to acquaint the public with the values to children and their parents. 
The good nursery school aims to give the young child experiences which are 
appropriate to his stage of development, which will be satisfying to him 
in the present and which will prepare him for his next developmental tasks. 
We mean here the development of all the child's powers - physical, emotional, 
mental and social. A good nursery school aims to help each child develop 
his power to meet situations; it provides him with practice and skill in think- 
ing. It does not tell him what he should think. The nursery school is a 
time of discovery of the abilities and possibilities of each child so that 
educational experience may be adapted to his need. The nursery school may 
well initiate a continuing partnership between parents and teachers in the 
joint enterprise of guiding the development of children throughout the 
entire school period. 


The means to be used for achieving this public understanding are 
numerous. The summer "roundup" of preschool children could be used effective- 
ly. Newspaper publicity, radio programs on the significant studies of child 
development institutes, small bulletins, such as those provided for parents 
in the Rochester, Minnesota long-range experiment or those provided by school 
systems for parents of entering kindergarten children, and many other means 
are available. Lessening the social lag between what is known and what is 
accepted by the public as a basis for action represents one of the most 
significant contributions to be made by informed professional associations. 


The third conclusion leads us to increased support of promising 
practices which may eventually usher in widespread educational opportunity 
for chiidren below kindergarten age. Three activities currently noted in 
California have great predictive importance. The first is the development 


: 


of parent co-operatives under the ayspices of adult education programs in 
secondary schools. Everyone engaged in yigorous promotion of any of these 
activities at a high level of service te children and parente is eccelerat- 
ing progress toward a time when similar opportunity is widely and democratic- 
ally accessible. 


What lies immediately ahead? If we can break the problem down into 
separate attainable steps we are more likely to make progress. Certain of 
these steps already have been indicated. (1) We might draft legislation which 
would make it permissive for elementary school districts to make educational 
opportunity available to children below kindergarten age whenever in the 
judgment of the local governing board, the general welfare may be served by 
such provision. (2) We might draft legislation which would make it permissive 
for secondary school districts to establish child development centers to serve 
as laboratories for such courses as biology, family life education, homemaking 
education. (3) We should certainly move as rapidly as possible to make child 
care programs an integral part of the educational system. 


Perhaps when these steps have been taken, the next steps will become 
clearer and we will have drawn to the support of the nursery school movement, 
the number of devoted nursery school enthusiasts necessary to achieve our goals. 


From a speech given to the Association for Nursery Education, Southern California 
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THE FAITH OF A FOUR YEAR OLD * 


Martha Gamble, Iowa State College 
Teacher of the Four-Year Old Group 


The world was full of turmoil 
Men's hearts were full of fear. 
Each person wondered silently 
Is another World War near? 


Small children did not under- 
stand 

Why all was not the same 
Their parents tried to protect 
them 

But their attempts were part 
in vain 


I, a teacher, learned the answer 
From a blue eyed boy, sincere 

He came to me quite earnestly 
and said, 

"Mrs, Gamble, a war is coming 
here," 


"But I won't let it”, 

His voice came firm and sure 
"T!11 make a great big sign 
And it will say No Wart" 


*Based on a recent incident in 
Martha Gamble's class, 
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NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 


These books are NOT NANE publications, You are urged therefore to send 
orders for copies of these books directly to the publishers of each of 
the books and not to NANE Headquarters. 


1. OBSERVATIONS OF YOUNG CHILDREN (Their Behavior and Their Teaching) 

by Lovisa C. Wagoner, Ph.D., Department of Child Development, Mills College, 
and Jane Castellanos, Ph.D., Contra Costa Junior Colleges - has just 
appeared in a revised edition. Copies. are available for purchase directly 
from Dr. Lovisa C. Wagoner, Mills College, Oakland, Cal. (142 pages. 

Price not indicated). 


A DIRECTORY OF NURSERY SCHOOLS AND CHILD CARE CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Compiled by Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie Berson, The Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, Mich., edited by Dorothy Tyler, 1951, 171 
pages. Price $1.50. Preface by Esther McGinniss. This handy booklet 
announced several months ago in THE BULLETIN as "in process” is now available. 


BOOK LIST FOR NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Compiled by Catherine Landreth and Willa Schmidt, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of California, is available for 30 cents from ASUC Book 
Store, University of California, Berkeley, California. 


4, HELPING CHILDREN GROW, by Elizabeth Neterer. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 1951. 
Pp. 100. $1.25. This general service bulletin deals with materials that 
contribute to the growth of children two to seven. Written by Elizabeth 
Neterer to accompany selected materials sent recently to Germany, this guide 

is proving exceedingly useful. in the United States. 


CONTINUOUS LEARNING, edited by Alice Miel. Executive Board Adviser, Laura 
Hooper. Association for Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 1951. Pp. 39. Seventy-five cents. This new 
membership service bulletin was mailed to international members and branch 
officers. It is being found useful by many - both parents and teachers - 
who are earnestly seeking to provide for children experiences that promote 
continuous growth and learning. 


6. UNESCO: FIVE YEARS OF WORK, prepared by Mass Communications Department of 
UNESCO. UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, Washington, D.C., 
1951. Pp. 18. . Available on request. Records the achievements of United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization during its first 
five years. 


7. SCATTERED SHOWERS, FRESH VARIABLE WINDS, and HIGH PRESSURE AREA -- three 
plays planned for parents' meetings. The guide, Temperate Zone, covers all 
three of the sketches. National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. Single copies of scripts, $1; single copies 
of discussion guide, fifty cents. These plays show that discipline de- 
pends upon the climate of the home and that there is discipline which 
merely exacts obedience and discipline which helps the child achieve 


self-discipline. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


The following persons are serving as the official representatives for 
the news items concerning the persons and activities in the field of 
’ early childhood education, welfare, medicine and legislation for each 
of the areas indicated, Your representatives will welcome hearing from 
you and learning of your activities in order that your state and region 
may be adequately covered. Please drop your representative or me a note 
today. I shall welcome suggestions for representatives for each of the 
remaining states. 

Cordially, 

Viola Theman, BULLETIN Editor 

School of Education, 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 


ALABAMA: Lea B. Cowles (Mrs.), 35 Guilds Woods, Tuscaloosa. 

Several of our NANE members in Alabama are assisting in an 8 week 
in-service workshop for 75 nursery school, day nursery, day care center 
and recreation workers with children. The meetings are held each Tuesday 
night in Birmingham. This is just a little extracurricular activity for 
those of us who already have full programs. 

There has been much activity since the White House Conference in co- 
ordinating agencies, to plan future developments for children in the differ- 
ent communities in Alabama. This is a step forward for us, and we hope to 
see some satisfactory results. 

ARIZONA: Imogene Myrland (Mrs. Otto), 2444 E. Hawthorne St., Tucson. 
ARKANSAS: No representative 

CALIFORNIA: Theresa S. Mahler (Mrs.), 45 Lincoln Way, San Francisco 22, 
CANADA: No representative 

COLORADO: Helen Louise Crum, 1218 Ninth Ave., Greeley. 


CONNECTICUT: Evelyn Eastman, 155 Greene St., New Haven. 


Thora Hadcock took over the job of Dorothy Hebberd as Director of 
the Stamford Day Nursery in Stamford, Conn., last July. Miss Hebberd, 
married in December, 1949, left to be with her husband. Their son was 
recently born. In june, 1949, Thora Hadcock sold her school, "The Brookline 
Hills Nursery School". 


DELAWARE; No representative 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: No representative 


FLORIDA: Janet M, McCracken, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


GEORGIA: No representative 
HAWAII: Mary Musgrove, Dept. of Public Instruction, P.0. Box 2360, Honolulu. 
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IDAHO: 


No representative 


INDIA: Ranjan Sador, Home Science College, Maharaja Sayajirao University, 
Baroda, India 


ILLINOIS: Marian DeLargy (Mrs.), 1942 Greemvood Ave., Wilmette. (See pages 
36 and 37 of this issue of THE BULLETIN) 


INDIANA: Margaret Nesbitt, (Mrs. C. B. Murphy), School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 


On March 8, the State Committee on Children and Youth met in Indian- 
apolis, with 500 citizens, to make plans for the follow-up of the Midcentury 
Conference, 


The Indiana Council of Family Relations held its annual meeting at 
Purdue University May 18-19. 


Dorothy V. Mummery, formerly of Georgia, is now at Purdue ‘University 
as Family Life Specialist. Two research studies of hers have appeared in 
recent issues of "Child Development." The titles are: 


1) The Reliability and Validity of the Mummery Ascendance Score for 
Five-Year-0l1d Children; and 

2) A Comparative Study of the Ascendant Behavior of Northern and 
Southern Nursery School Children. 


The latter is probably the first study of its kind, in which preschool 
children of these two sub-cultures of the United States, are compared. Several 
years ago she reconstructed the four-year college curriculum of a private school 
for the Training of Teachers of Young Children. The revision includes, among 
other things, considerable family life education, 


IOWA: 


Anita Marie Kezer, Iowa ae College, Ames. 


KANSAS: Luella M. Foster (Mrs.), Dept. of Home Economics, University of 
Kansas, 


A new group has been organized in Lawrence, called "The Lawrence Pre- 
School Association". Membership is open to anyone concerned with the wel- 
fare of pre-school children but at present is made up largely of nursery 
school teachers, who have private nurseries, mothers in the cooperative 
nursery school, kindergarten teachers, and interested AAUW members. The 
chairman is Luella M. Foster, Director of the University of Kansas Nursery 
School. One committee is compiling a directory of all available day care 
and nursery school facilities in Lawrence. Another committee is studying 
standards in other communities with a view to setting up local ones. 


A cast selected from the parent group of the University of Kansas 
Nursery School presented the skit "Scattered Showers" in a public perform- 
ance on the night of February 15. This is one of the skits prepared by 

the National Association for Mental Hygiene which deals with family problems, 
this one presenting mother - child relationships. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


KENTUCKY: Opal Powell Wolford (Mrs.), Director of Preschool, Berea College, Berea. 


The establishment of church nursery schools is growing rapidly in 
Kentucky. Since 1948, in Louisville alone, eleven church day schools have 
opened. There are over 300 children now attending these church nurseries. 
Although the present trend seems to be the opening of church schools there 
are others being established too. Louisville has increased its private 
and welfare nursery schools until they now number nine. 


LOUISIANA: Willie Fletcher, School of Home Economics, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 


Mrs. Dunn, Director of the Nursery School at Northwestern State 
College, La., has recently had installed in her nursery school a one-way 
vision screen. 


Mrs. Alma Mae Scarborough, Director of the Baptist Kindergarten- 
Nursery School, Sara Ellen Bruno, a senior in child development at Louisiana 
Tech, and Willie Fletcher attended the NANE Conference in New York. Since 
they returned they have participated with Mrs. Pomeroy, who also attended 
the White House Conference, in parent group conferences. 


MAINE: Katherine A, Miles (Dr.), Merrill Hall, University of Maine, Orono. 


Mrs. Lois Hatch has been appointed as teacher of the nursery school 
at the Hebrew Community Center in Bangor. She is a kindergarten-trained 
nursery school teacher with broad and long experience. Her influence in 
Bangor should do much to promote nursery education in that city. 


Mrs. Hatch had her own private school in Cleveland, Ohio, prior 
to moving to Maine. It was a large school enrolling around 100 children. 
She hired a number of teachers to work with her and housed her groups in 
two large old residences in Cleveland. 


Dr. Katherine A. Miles was pleased to hear from a Miss Nancy Booth 
of Damariscotta Mills, Maine. She read about Dr. Miles' summer work with 
rural communities in Maine in the NANE BULLETIN. This prompted a request 
from her to come visit the university nursery school and also an appeal 
to promote the organization of a branch of NANE in Maine. 


MARYLAND: Mary C. Knox (Mrs. John E.), Milford Mill Rd., Pikesville 8. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Lillian Gehri » Wheelock College, 47 Pilgrim Rd., Boston. 


MICHIGAN: Grace Graveline, 18294 Wormer St., Detroit. 


The Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic maintains a Treatment Nursery School 
for physically handicapped preschool children. At present, all of the child- 
ren enrolled are cerebral palsied, but those with other disabilities have 
been enrolled. The program, a pioneer project and one of the first for out- 
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MICHIGAN (continued) 


patients, was initiated in November, 1942, Currently, there are sixteen 
children enrolled and their ages are from 2 to 5 years. 


The nursery school is an integral part of the clinic, which is 
located in a large pleasant house in the center of Detroit. Wayne Univer- 
sity students in special education, occupational therapy, and in nursing 

participate in this program as well as do the Merill-Palmer students. 


The school has typical nursery school equipment and the usual nursery 
school day is adapted to meet the special needs of these children, In 
addition, the daily program includes physical therapy treatments and 
speech training. The children meet in a group walking class each afternoon 
for stimulation and fun. 


Those who wish to know more about this special nursery school 
group are encouraged to write Mrs. Esther L. Moody, the director, at 5447 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2. Mrs. Moody is eager to hear of other programs 
for cerebral palsied children. 


A new nursery educator in Detroit is Frieda Gorrecht, who already 
is active in the Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit and on the 
Nursery and Day Care Committee of the Council of Social Agencies. Frieda 
has done nursery school work in New Orleans and Milwaukee and now she is 
Director of the Nursery school at Tau Beta Community House, Hamtramck, 
Michigan, 


Miss Gorrecht led a panel discussion about the recent NANE Conference 
in New York for the Preschool Association. Other participants were 
Esther Moody, Helen Parks, and Dorothy Haupt. 


Betty Lee Norris, who studied at Ohio Wesleyan and Merrill-Palmer, 
is a teacher at the Spartan Nursery School, East Lansing, Michigan, this 
year. 


The Michigan State College Faculty Nursery School is a new cooperative 
nursery school. Mrs. Grace Kikuchi.as director now has Mrs. Dorothy Kenny 
and Mrs. Janet Thompson teaching with her. They had nursery school 

teaching preparation at M.S.C, 


_ Faith Bowlus, Pomona College '47, left Perry Nursery School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to go to California with her husband. She has been replaced by 
Gertrude Baumberger Lewis, Michigan '50. 


Another Perry Nursery School staff member, Eloise Kerlin, has 
decided to leave the teaching field and has started to work on an advanced 
degree in Anthropology. Her place as the teacher of the kindergarten group 
has been taken by Eleanor Hock Steele, Michigan '49, Eleanor taught kinder- 
garten at Fairview School, Grand Rapids, last year but became available 
when she came to Ann Arbor with her husband while he attends Dental School. 
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MICHIGAN: (continued) 


Ann Chatman, Langston University '48, who has taught at Perry 
Nursery School since September '48, is now head teacher of the four-year- 
old group, She assumed responsibility for this group after Mary Patterson, 
Nebraska '48, moved to Kansas where her husband is practicing law. Mary 
is teaching in the public schools in Topeka, 


Judith Leonard Silliman, Merrill-Palmer and Dennison '50, is the 
teacher with Perry Nursery School four-year-old group. 


The Preschool Committee of the Detroit Council of Parent-Teacher 
Association and the Detroit Public Schools Adult Homemaking Department | 
sponsored an annual meeting to promote interest in the preschool child 
and to encourage education for family living. Dr. Harold F. Powell, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education and Clinical Psychology at Wayne University, 
Detroit, spoke on “How Can Parents and Preschool Children Grow Together?" 


The Highland Park Board of Education opened a new laboratory 
nursery school adjacent to the Highland Park High School. It is the 
purpose of the Board of Education that the new structure will be one 
of the nation's peabeeeniies public-school child study centers. 


The new nursery has been designed to provide for the very latest 
in facilities both for children and the clinical study of child behavior 
by high school classes. The building is designed to care for approxi- 
mately eighty children in morning and afternoon sessions. High school 
and Junior College students, grades 9 to 14, are scheduled to meet for 
child care and observation. 


ey teachers, and parents are able to observe and hear the 
children through mirror walls and to discuss their behavior without 
themselves being seen or heard, Classrooms, reading rooms and meeting 
places for parents are provided in‘’a manner which will not interfere 
with the children nor with the observation program. 


Having pioneered in this field since 1924, Highland Park School 
not only will have a building of latest architectural design but also will 
develop a program in accordance with the best known techniques for child 
study. The entire program has been approved by the Board of Education 
and by experts in the field, notably the Merrill-Palmer School which has 
cooperated in this program since its inception. 


From the time the children meet under a covered canopy in the 
morning until they are met by their parents at the end of the session, 
their every need, for play, food, toilet facilities and rest are provided 
for in the very finest environment. Play facilities, both indoor and 
outdoor, are arranged so that the children can be observed and heard by 
students and teachers in the observation rooms at all times. 


After their experiences in observing and working with the child- 
ren, students meet in classes with the teacher to discuss their observa- 
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MICHIGAN: (continued) 


tions and to learn more about what may be expected in the behavior of 
children. Parents also have an opportunity to meet the teachers, students, 
and others in order to learn about child care and behavior. 


Clara Strong has been in charge of the nursery school laboratory 
for the Highland Park High School and has had the fun as well as the 
responsibility for the long time planning for the new building and expanded 
program. 


MINNESOTA: Katherine E, Roberts (Dr.), 1153 lst Ave., S.W., Rochester, 


MISSISSIPPI: Blanche Tansil, University of Mississippi, Dept. of Home 
Economics, University. 


The Southern Regional Conference Child Welfare League of America 
met in Biloxi, Mississippi, February 15, 16, 17. Kathleen K. Rouse 
represented the University of Mississippi. The Welfare League of Missis-~ 
sippi is the crediting agency for Nursery Schools in the State. 


MISSOURI: Elizabeth C. Lloyd, 7270 Stanford, St. Louis 5. 
MONTANA: No representative 


NEBRASKA: Angeline Anderson (Mrs. Evar L.), College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Mrs. June Smith, graduate assistant at the University of Nebraska 
Child Development Laboratory, and Mrs. Angeline Anderson attended the 
NANE Biennial in New York. 


NEVADA: No representative 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: No representative 


NEW JERSEY: Florence M. Mason, Miss Mason's School, 341 Nassau St., Princeton. 
DOINGS OF THE FOUR NEW JERSEY CHAPTERS 


Bergen Chapter enjoyed three lectures during the winter: Dr. 
Barbara Biber, child psychologist, on "Roots of Aggresion"; Dr. Claudia 
Lewis of the Bank Street Schools, on "Books and Story Telling for Young 
Children"; Dr. Agnes Snyder, director of teacher education at Adelphi 
College, on "Learning to See Through Children's Eyes." 


Central Chapter at its February meeting invited a social worker, 
a pediatrician, and a psychiatrist to speak on "Fundamental Needs of the 
Child." 


Essex Chapter had Mrs. Grace Kirsten, Child Guidance Teacher in 
New York and co-author of Child Psychology, as guest speaker at its 
February meeting. 
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NEW JERSEY: (continued) 


Southern Chapter at its February meeting, discussed "Behavior 
Problems" under the guidance of Mary Ann McNabb, nursery school teacher 
at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


NEW MEXICO: John Julia McMahon, New Mexico State A & M College, Box 401, 
State College. 


NEW YORK: Lillie Brissman, 128 W. 104th St., New York 25. 


The Bank Street, Cooperative School for Teachers has now become 
"The Bank Street College of Education" and grants an M.A, degree. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Thelma L, Reeves, P.O. Box 785, North Carolina College, 
Durham. 


Miss Thelma Reeves writes: "Mrs. Dorothy Beers, Consultant with 
the Child Welfare League of America, spent a day in North Carolina with 
us, in the interest of day nurseries. She gave us the benefit of her 
wide experience and training in day care." 


"Many mothers in Durham are employed in two well known tobacco 
factories. For twenty-five years, Daisy E. Scarborough Home dedicated to 


the needs of children by J. C. Scarborough Sr. of Durham, has rendered 
service to this community." 


Mrs. Edwin S. Hubbard, 1875 Virginia Rd., Winston-Salem, who is 
chairman of the local AAUW Child Study Group, thoughtfully sent the BUL- 
LETIN Editor, Viola Theman, a copy of the report of the work done there 
in 1949-50 concerning Kindergartens. She was the author of several ex- 
cellent radio scripts. She kindly offers to share the report and scripts 
with interested NANE members. 


And from Mrs. Lloyd J. Thompson, of the AAUW of Winston-Salem, comes 
this helpful letter addressed to the BULLETIN Editor: 


"I am writing you in response to a letter from Bess N, Rosa re- 
ceived sometime ago. 


"I judged from the letter that you have not received previous 
reports from North Carolina, so have requested Mrs. Louise L. Blake, 
Supervisor of Children's Institutions of the State Department of Welfare, 
to write any information which she has time to assemble. All groups of 
children away from home for more than four hours a day come under her 
jurisdiction, so her list is the most complete one I know. 


"Locally, the AAUW has a Child Study group which has made a 
survey of local kindergartens and conducted an educational campaign, in- 
cluding a series of broadcasts. I have asked Mrs. Edwin Hubbard to write 
you an account of this. The study revealed quite a number of individuals 
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NORTH CAROLINA: (continued) 


who were providing day care for groups of children -- running substandard 
day nurseries. This investigation was presented to the Community 
Council, which is now endeavoring to get a white day nursery established, 
to fill an obvious need. The latter project has been under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Winston Roberts, Chairman of the Welfare division of the 
Community Council. 


"There are now five Negro day nurseries in Winston-Salem. 
Three of these receive partial support from the Community Chest and 
operate under a single board. The other two are church supported, each 
with its own board of directors. The only nursery for white children 
is operated outside the city, by the Hanes Knitting Mills. This is for 
children of employees only. 


"Since public kindergartens are not provided for by the state 
there are of course many private ones, operated by churches and individuals. 
Some of these take children who are below kindergarten age. Any that have 
& program longer than four hours a day will appear on the list licensed 
by the State Department of Public Welfare. 


"I hope that this is the sort of information that you wish. An 
adequate report of the situation in the whole state would be too lengthy 
for one sitting of either reading or writing." 


NORTH DAKOTA: No representative 


OHIO: Mary B. Anawalt (Mrs.), Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 
OKLAHOMA: Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & M College Nursery, Stillwater. 


OREGON: Miriam Wiggenhorn, Oregon State Nursery School, School of Home 
Economics, Corvallis. 


Mrs. Katherine Read, Professor of Household Administration and 
Supervisor of The Nursery Schools at Oregon State College, has been awarded 
@ grant to serve in Germany as a United States specialist in the field of 
community activities under the Department of States Educational Exchange 
Program for a period of three months. 


PENNSYLVANIA: No representative 


RHODE ISLAND: Dura Louise Cockrell (Dr.), Rhode Island State College, 
Dept. of Child Development & Welfare, Kingston. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Dorothy M, Forsythe, Box 2, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Warren S, Funk (Mrs.), 1617 Carter Place, Sioux Falls. 


From Elinor Brown Funk comes this interesting letter to the 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: (Continued) 


Editor. "Before setting out on a long-anticipated trip of a month's dura- 
tion, I submit this copy for the BULLETIN, Perhaps my somewhat detailed 
account of the step by step accomplishments on this particular community 
project will encourage others or point the way. I leave this week to 

attend the national biennial meeting of AAUW in Atlantic City, as the dele- 
gate of our branch here. Following the meetings, I shall visit in Phila- 
delphia and Poughkeepsie, renewing old friendships and professional contacts. 


"Here in Sioux Falls we have been making more progress in laying a 
solid foundation for a community supported Mental Hygiene Clinic. There 
has been a series of radio broadcasts over three different stations on vari- 
ous phases of the question. In April we are making a survey in four differ- 
ent fields: schools, social agencies, courts and churches - to determine 
what seems to the workers in these fields to be the need for such a clinic. 
By July first the findings will be ready for presentation, along with those 

of the committees on finance and personnel, to a second public forum at which 
time we expect some action to be taken to implement all the findings. Commu- 
nity interest and cooperation are growing in a most satisfactory way, but what 
a lot of time and patience this sort of thing takes to become a reality!" 


TENNESSEE: Olive B. McVickor (Mrs.), 4211 Kirtland Ave., Nashville 4. 


The Nashville Council for the Education of Children Under Six was 
formed several years ago to provide opportunity for a regular exchange of ideas 


between persons in this area with special interest in PLANNING TOGETHER FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN, 


As the group grew it decided to explore the possibility of partici- 
pation of individuals over a wider geographical area. As a result, last year 
the Nashville Council invited a larger group to a two-day conference in March. 
One hundred-fifty persons attended from eight southern states. At the end of 


the meeting the delegates unanimously voted that a conference should be called 
again for this year. 


At the recent NANE conference in New York, Southern delegates held 
a special meeting to discuss plans for this year's SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHILDREN UNDER SIX. They recommended that this year the discussion 
groups should be centered on the various disciplines. 


Every effort has been made to plan the conference in Nashville in May 
so that it will meet the greatest needs. Olive B. McVickor is the Chairman 
of the Nashville Council. 


TEXAS: Hazel McCanne, 211 W. Wood, San Marcos. 


UTAH: Marian Aiken (Mrs.), Utah State Agricultural College. 


VERMONT: Sara M. Holbrook, 343 S. Prospect St., Burlington. 


At present Sara Holbrook is serving as Clinical Psychologist with 
the Vermont Mental Hygiene Clinics, working with preschool children. She 
is National Mental Hygiene Chairman for the National Congress of Parents 
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VERMONT: (Continued) 


and Teachers. She attended the White House Conference in Washington and 
is a member of the newly appointed White House Conference Follow-up 
Committee in Vermont. 


VIRGINIA: Ida Jones Curry, Div. of Home Economics, Hampton Institute, Hampton. 


Frances M. Cromwell, former State Supervisor of Day Care and Family 
Life Consultant in the State of Virginia, will serve as Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten Specialist in the Elementary Education Workshop at William and Mary 
Callege, Williamsburg, Virginia, during the Summer, 1951. 


A meeting was held in Richmond in April which included staff members 
from the five day nurseries, church workers, tobacco factory officials, re- 
creational workers and many lay people to discuss the possibilities of ex- 
panding the services of the five day murseries to meet the needs of the wait- 
ing list presented by each nursery. Efforts are now being made to find new 
locations to establish additional nurseries for working mothers who will be 
called into defense work due to mobilization. When the facts are gathered and 
compiled, an appeal for funds will be made to the Community Chest and to 
other appropriate potential sources or agencies. 


Hampton Institute Reorganizes Its Program For The Training of Preschool 
Teachers! Beginning in September, 1951, the Hampton Institute Preschool of 
the Division of Education broadens its program to meet the general require- 
ments of nursery and kindergarten teachers. At the present, students observe 
and participate in groups of children from two to six years of age. Under 
the new program they will be able to work with children through the third 
grade. 


Hampton Institute graduates in Preschool Education are teaching in the 
states of New York, Maryland, Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylven- 
ia, California, Texas, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Virginia, the District 
of Columbia, and in Germany and Liberia. 


Child's Dental Health Day is Proclaimed in Virginia. The Peninsula Dental 
Society which includes Hampton, Phoebus, and Newport News, Virginia, sponsored 
a "Children's Dental Health Day" in February at which time all the public schools 
participated. Classroom discussions, films, records, and posters on diet and 
care of the teeth were outstanding features of the day's program. 


The three films shown were "Care of the Teeth", "Fundamentals of Diet" 
and "Our Teeth". Posters were distributed throughout the commnities. The 
Mayor urged all the citizens as well as welfare and youth organizations to 
cooperate in making "Dental Health Day" a worthwhile occasion. 


WASHINGTON: Eleanor Evans, University of Washington, University Nursery School, 
Seattle. 


The Standards Committee, of the Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, has been meeting weekly in an attempt to set forth ideas for im- 
provements in child care services for this area, if sudden mushrooming of 
centers should occur. To the President of NANE and to many other leaders, 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 
WASHINGTON : (Continued) 
national, as well as local, were sent the following endditiinnbihtiians 


REGIONAL NURSERY SCHOOL REPRESENTATION ON NATIONAL BUILDING PLANNING COMMITTEE ; 
LOCAL CLIMATIC CONDITIONS NEED CONSIDERATION. 


FORMULATION OF LOCAL COMMITTEE WITH NURSERY SCHOOL REPRESENTATION TO ADOPT 
NATIONAL PLANS TO SPECIAL NEEDS. 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG CHILDREN URGENTLY NEEDED THROUGH REPRESENTATION ON LOCAL, 
AND NATIONAL WAR-TIME DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 


CERTIFICATION OF NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM TO INCLUDE INDUCTION PERIOD WITH PAY FOR UNTRAINED 
PERSONNEL, PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE TRAINING BY NURSERY SCHOOL SPECIALISTS. 


PROVISION MADE FOR PARENT COUNSELING, 
SPECIAL PLANNING AND PROVISION FOR CHILDREN UNDER 2s YEARS, 
LOCAL BUILDING PLANS SHOULD INCLUDE: 


BASIC UNIT MINIMUM 

ONE LARGE ROOM WITH ADJOINING SMALLER PLAYROOM FOR EACH AGE LEVEL FOR 
LONG ONE HOUR PROGRAM 

GROUP SIZE BASED ON CHILDREN'S AGE 

MAXIMUM 8 CHILDREN ENROLLED FOR ONE TEACHER 

CONSIDERATION RAINY AREAS COVERED PORTION PLAY YARD PROPER DRAINAGE. 


Building evacuation plans for State Civil Defense are being practiced daily, 
where children are required to be moved to safer buildings. The Nursery School 
of the University of Washington has been attempting to find the quickest way 
possible to: get children of different ages across a road and up many steps; 
time-savers attempted so far: pulling the two-year-olds in wagons to the steps; 
directing the older children to hold fast to long pieces of cotton rope, 

spaced for individual children by black markings, with teacher heading the rope. 


WEST VIRGINIA: No representative 


WISCONSIN: Helen C. Dawe, Dept. of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


WYOMING: No representative 
ILLINOIS: (Out of order in placement because of late entry). 


In June the Welfare Dept. of the State of Illinois will hold its sixth 
annual one week state institute for the parents of pre-school blind children 
in Jacksonville, from June 8th to 14th. This not only is a service to parents 
for whom the Institute offers a regular course and consultation service, but it 
also provides a nursery school experience for pre-school children with severe 
visual handicaps. There is no charge for attendance. If you would like more 
information about the services available for blind children in Illinois, you 
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TLLINOIS: (Continued) 


may write to the Department of Public Welfare, Division of Child Welfare, 
628 East Adams St., Springfield, or the Regional Office of the Department 
of Public Welfare which is nearest your home, 


Mrs. aa Pollock has been working vigorously with the Illinois 
Parents! Council for Nursery Schools in preparation of House Bill #346. There 
is a possibility of a new bill which if drawn up could be patterned after the 
bill on permissive legislation for nursery schools which was defeated in 1949. 


In Illinois five years of legislative work for the establishment of 
nursery schools has led the Governors Schools Problems Commission to recommend 
permissive nursery legislation. Such a bill introduced in March, 1951, by 

. W. O, Edwards of Danville, Democrat, is awaiting a hearing in the House 

Education Committee. 


At a recent meeting at Roosevelt College called by Miss Marian Craine, 
Social Worker; Dr. Frances Horwich, and Mrs, Elaine Arnstein of the Illinois 
Parents Council; it was decided to support House Bill #345 only if (1) amend- 
ments were made to include the Chicago area; (2) if the referendum clause is 
eliminated; and (3) to substitute a petition of parents in the community. 

As the Bill reads now only communities to 100,000 population may allow boards 
of education to establish nursery schools if they already have kindergartens 
and after a referendum of the majority of the voters. 


This action is urged by the Illinois Parents Council for Nursery Schools. 
Write your representative and W. 0. Edwards to call H. B. 346 up for hearing 
and to amend it. 


A testimonial dinner for Mrs. Oneida Cockrell was given May seventh by 
the parents of the children of the Garden Apartments Nursery School where she 
has been for the past 22 years. Mrs. Cockrell attended the White House Con- 
ference in December and is a member of the board of the Chicago Association 

for Childhood Education. 


Mrs. DeLargy reports that local get-togetherg of nursery school 
directors and junior kindergarten teachers from neighboring communities are 
proving to be of real value in the suburbs north of Chicago. She says the 
reports given at the last meeting were wonderful, especially so because so 
many of the group had missed the New York NANE Convention. 


ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


This section of THE BULLETIN is compiled by your editor and based 
, on the materials of interest to our readers sent by individual members 
and by the state representatives. Your representative will welcome 
hearing from you and learning of your professional activities in order 
that your state and region may be adequately covered in relation to 
news in the fields of early childhood education, welfare, medicine, 
and legislation. Please write her a line today or address your 
communication to the Editor: 


Viola Theman, School of Education, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 
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